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Clergymen vs. Clergymen on Euthanasia 


A petition to legalize voluntary euthanasia under safe- 
guards has been presented to the New York State Legis- 
lature by 379 Protestant and Jewish ministers. They 
said: “Every one of us has seen suffering which has 
passed beyond any possibility of an ennobling effect upon 
character and has become protracted torture, when the 
only merciful prayer would be that the end might come 
speedily. We have seen the degradation and disintegra- 
tion of personality through the prolonging of existence 
by the administration of deadening drugs... . 

“We no longer believe that God wills the prolongation 
of physical torture for the benefit of the soul of the 
sufferer. For one enduring continual and severe pain 
from an incurable disease, who is a burden to himself 
and his family, surely life has no value. 

“We believe such a sufferer has the right to die, and 
society should grant this right, showing the same mercy 
to human beings as to the sub-human animal kingdom. 
‘Blessed are the merciful.’ ” 

They suggested that voluntary euthanasia be permitted 
“for incurable sufferers” after it has been authorized by 
a court of record on receipt of a “signed and attested peti- 
tion from the sufferer” and after investigation by a medi- 
cal committee appointed by the court. 

Among the signers were Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, and Rev. William Pierson 
Merrill. 

This proposal has been sharply criticized by a number 
of ministers. Rev. James Harry Price, rector of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of St. James the Less, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., in a letter to the New York Herald 
Tribune for January 23, insisted that the signers of the 
petition were “overlooking the terrible pitfall in their 
use of the word ‘mercy.’ . . . Once the principle is estab- 
lished to grant authority to kill, then the interpretation of 
‘mercy’ can be broadened to include and excuse the most 
dastardly and pernicious acts. The gas chambers of the 
Nazis were, from a Nazi political viewpoint, places for 
‘mercy killings.’ No political state can create life.” 

Euthanasia, he said, is “wrong religiously, morally and 
ethically. . . . It would open the way to totalitarian politi- 
cal practices.” Furthermore, euthanasia “would open the 
way to temptation, chicanery and self-seeking on the part 
of unprincipled beneficiaries, of the estates of the incur- 
ably sick, whether mentally or physically. It would pro- 
vide excuses and rationalizations for criminal as well as 
sentimental connivers who might benefit by the dissolu- 
tion of the sick and the infirm.” 

In Richmond, Va., a group of 20 Protestant Episcopal 


clergymen signed a statement concerning euthanasia de- 
claring that “it is a practice characteristic of a pagan 
society and is revolting to the Christian conscience. It is 
contrary to our belief in the sacredness of human life; 
contrary to the common good and contrary to the will 
of God as we understand it.” Ministers of the Methodist 
district of Louisville went on record unanimously in op- 
position to euthanasia, calling it “legalized murder.” 
(Religious News Service, January 21, 1949.) 

In Pittsburgh, clergymen issued statements opposing 
euthanasia. Dr. Solomon B. Freehof, rabbi of Rodef 
Shalom Temple said, “Once physicians are permitted, 
even with so-called safeguards, to decide who is medically 
better off dead, they will decide who is morally better off 
dead than alive.” (Religious News Service, January 18, 
1949.) Many Roman Catholic priests have been quoted 
in the press condemning euthanasia. 


The Convention on Genocide 


On December 9, 1948, the United Nations General As- 
sembly formally adopted the Convention on Genocide. 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, World Council of 
Churches, has made the following comment on this Con- 
vention : 

This action follows a declaration by the Assembly in 
1946 that genocide is a crime under international law, 
contrary to the spirit and aims of the United Nations and 
condemned by the civilized world. It climaxes an inten- 
sive effort to draft an acceptable treaty and is in large 
measure a response to strongly organized public opinion. 
It can have significance not only in that it seeks protec- 
tion for groups of people but also in that it is a further 
step toward recognizing the observance of human rights 
as a matter of international responsibility. 

The Convention states that genocide means any of the 
following acts committed with intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethical, racial or religious group, 
as such: killing members of the group; causing serious 
bodily or mental harm to members of the group; deliber- 
ately inflicting on the group conditions of life calculated 
to bring about its physical destruction in whole or in part; 
imposing measures intended to prevent births within the 
group; and forcibly transferring children of the group 
to another group. Persons committing genocide—or 
guilty of conspiracy, incitement or attempt to commit 
genocide—shall be punished, whether they are constitu- 
tionally responsible rulers, public officials or private indi- 
viduals. 

As is the case with all treaties of this kind, the Con- 
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vention will have to be ratified by Member States in ac- 
cordance with their constitutional processes. Twenty 
states must ratify it before it can be effective. It will 
come into force on the ninetieth day following the date of 
deposit of the twentieth instrument of ratification or 
accession. All contracting parties are required to make 
necessary revisions in their own legislation. For the 
trial and punishment of the crime of genocide, the Con- 
vention provides four means: courts of the state in the 
territory where the act is committed; an international 
penal tribunal for which plans are still to be developed ; 
the United Nations; and the International Court of Jus- 
tice. 

The Convention will be binding only upon those states 
which have accepted it. Nevertheless, in that it estab- 
lishes an international standard and accepts the principle 
of international responsibility, its value can ultimately 
extend beyond the nations which have ratified it. 

Representatives of twenty countries, including the 
United States, signed the Convention on December 11, 
1948. None have ratified it as yet. 


An Appraisal of Civil Liberties in the U. S. A. 


The American Civil Liberties Union entitled its annual 
report for 1947-48 “Our Uncertain Liberties.” The “con- 
fusion and uncertainty over basic principles of civil 
liberty” is, they say, “unmatched” in recent years. The 
fear of communist activity is, the Union feels, “obviously” 
caused by “the international conflict with the Soviet 
Union and the expansion of communism abroad.” Civil 
rights for racial minorities, on the other hand, “received 
a more favorable reception and encouragement than in 
years.” “Most dramatic” was the “epochal” report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights in the fall of 1947 
which advocated “the total abolition of racial segrega- 
tion.” 

A survey of 75 local communities made in the spring 
of 1948 through the Union’s correspondents revealed that 
“feeling against ‘radicals’ was reported as markedly higher 
in 56 of the 75 cities, slightly higher in 6 and unchanged 
in 12. Twenty-seven found it directed solely against 
communists; 30 against others as well.” 

The Union’s “balance sheet of civil liberties”—includ- 
ing action by federal and state courts, Congress and 
federal agencies, state and local agencies, international 
agencies and private agencies—revealed 48 “favorable” 
and 34 “unfavorable” actions. It is interesting to note 
that 20 of the “favorable” actions were in federal courts 
with only eight “unfavorable.” But Congress and federal 
agencies accounted for 13 “unfavorable” acts and only 
7 “favorable.” 

The Union summarizes the results of the federal 
loyalty program, noting that it has “consistently opposed” 
it from the beginning, “both as unnecessary and unfair.” 
Of two million employes investigated, an eighth of one 
per cent were sent to the loyalty boards, including 536 
who resigned as a result of the survey. But the four 
“sensitive” agencies—Army, State, Navy, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission—may dismiss employes “without 
charges or hearing.” The State and Navy Departments 
provide for review of dismissals for disloyalty by the 
Loyalty Board, but not for security cases. 

Some “loyalty” cases in the Army have been granted 
a review but not “security” cases. “Over 2,000” civilians 
in Army services have been dismissed, “some with hear- 
ings, some without.” In one case a young man in Army 
service who had been dismissed “‘on unrevealed disloyalty 


grounds” was finally granted a review and “completely ex- 
onerated” by the Loyalty Review Board. Then “the Army 
promptly dismissed him . . . as a security risk, and on 
grounds wholly secret.” The Union characterizes the sys- 
tem as “uneven, confused and unfair.” Loyalty and se- 
curity tests are also applied to “thousands of employes of 
concerns working on contract for the Army and Navy, 
Numerous discharges have been reported to the Union 
without charges or hearings.” “A number of states and 


cities” have instituted loyalty and security tests for local 
employes. 


Civil Liberties in Germany 


Three directors of the American Civil Liberties Union 
—Norman Cousins, Arthur Garfield Hays and Roger N, 
Baldwin—visited Germany last fall at the request of the 
War Department. Mr. Hays reports their experiences 
in the January Survey (New York). They found that 
people were “not being pushed around,” that the American 
Occupation authorities were “keen to promote democ- 
racy,” and that the Germans were “acquiescent, but skep- 
tical.” More effective than the work of the American 
Military Government in providing discussion groups, etc., 
has been the experience of Germans in the Russian Zone, 
which has given a “bitter taste of what totalitarianism is 
like.” Ernst Eichelbaum, former mayor of Leipzig and 
a refugee from that zone, described it as “a land of inde- 
scribable need, a land of gray misery, of hungry faces 
and of suffering kids. It is a country where one doesn’t 
laugh and does not speak frankly.” The air lift, to pro- 
vide the people of Berlin with food and fuel actually has 
been “effective propaganda.” 

At the end of the war the Nazis were “discredited 
among the masses of the people.” For a time, however, 
it seemed that we were arresting only the “little people” 
among the former Nazis. Mr. Hays describes an inter- 
view which he and Roger Baldwin had with Ernst Wil- 
helm Bohle who had been in charge of foreign propa- 
ganda. “He knows today he was wrong. He admits 
that his activities were criminal. He pleaded guilty.” Mr. 
Hays comments that at first Herr Bohle seemed to him 
“a vicious scoundrel.” Later he “wasn’t quite so sure.” 
A German who had “continually been in and out of con- 
centration camps” said: “Of course, the Germans are re- 
sponsible for Hitler and his gang of scoundrels.” But 
most men, he added, are “followers, not leaders... . We 
had no chance either to fight Hitler or to defend our- 
selves. We were victims both of force and propaganda. 
On the other hand, people outside of Germany might 
have fought Hitler, from the beginning.” 

The press, the radio, and motion pictures are licensed 
in Germany. Germans “regard today’s press as free be- 
cause the military rarely interfere. But the right to print 
. actually is a privilege to print.” 

‘... For the last few years the Germans have heard 
nothing over the radio except what the Americans wanted 
them to hear. Motion pictures have been censored.” The 
licensing system is ‘‘on the way out,” the writer believes. 
He and Mr. Baldwin held meetings in a number of Ger- 
man cities. Germans told of their objections to practices 
of the Americans, among which they mentioned arbitrary 
action by the military in taking over a municipal garage 
which had just been repaired, signs in hotels and res- 
taurants “No Germans,” and the difficulty of getting per- 
mits to leave Germany. The reasons given for such 
actions were “mostly . . . the same” as those in the 
United States for Jim Crow. Housing is a grave prob- 
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lem with the big cities “largely destroyed” and a “greatly 
increased population” because of the “hundreds of thou- 
sands” of refugees. Germans interpret civil liberties “in 
terms of housing, food, transportation, and life.” 

The real problem, according to Mr. Hays, is to make 
democracy “fit into German life.” He thinks that “Ger- 
many may develop democratic institutions, but it will not 
become a free society in our sense.” He was pleased to 
find the following comment in the Frankfurter Rund- 
chau for October 15, 1948: “There is an outspoken 
shortage of personal courage in Germany. The so-called 
military courage of the Germans is over-abundant, while 
they are short of courage in the civil life.” Yet two 
American visitors “asked the German listeners in Frank- 
furt to create a civil liberties union in Germany, which 
should be directed not only against encroachments by 
their own authorities, but, however incredible it may 
seem, also against the ‘petty humiliations by the occupa- 
tional forces.’ And this exhortation was pronounced, not 
only within sight of, but even by persons invited by, this 
very occupational force. Whoever began to doubt at the 
reality of the democratic idea is now confirmed again 
[in his belief in the reality] ...” 

Mr. Hays comments that he suggested to General Clay 
that placards containing a Bill of Rights be posted all 
over the American Zone. This is to be done and the 
Military Administration will set up a civil liberties de- 
partment. 


The Younger Churches at Amsterdam 


The Amsterdam Conference was “a miracle of God 
marking the beginning of new spiritual adventure,” 
writes Professor Chandran Devanesen of Madras Chris- 
tian College, India, in the Winter issue of The Ecumenical 
Review.* Nevertheless, he feels that although the num- 
ber of delegates from the younger churches was pro- 
portionate to their numerical strength, their opinion was 
“not clearly heard at Amsterdam.” He questions if this 
did not “lead to a lack of balance in the discussions, 
More than half the population of the earth lives in the 
lands of the younger churches and their delegates repre- 
sent not only their particular churches, but also the coun- 
tries in which they live and the cultures in which they 
move. Judged from this angle, we cannot say that the 
conference was made to feel the full impact of the con- 
temporary world.” The discussion of the East-West con- 
flict, for instance, needed an Asian speaker to “tell of the 
difficulties which the Anglo-American bloc is creating for 
other peoples of the world. It might have given a new 
perspective to the whole discussion. . . .” 

The conference, however, gave members of the younger 
churches “a fresh and dynamic vision of the church un- 
covered by the insights of Biblical theology. . . . In many 
of the younger churches the theological task has been seen 
mainly in the light of the conflict between Christianity 
and other religious faiths. But here was a compelling 
challenge to the younger churches to see the Word of God 
in concrete, historical situations.” 

Professor Devanesen feels that in the discussion of in- 
ternational affairs “the responsibility of Christians in 
politics as members of both church and state was not 
made sufficiently clear. The roots of political life are to 


1The Ecumenical Review is published by the World Council 
of Churches, 17 Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland. Sub- 
scriptions may also be sent to World Conncil of Churches, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Yearly subscription, $2.50; 
single copies, $.80. 
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be found in local civic life.” He also thinks that “much 
of the political thinking . . . criticized is firmly embedded 
in the life of the church itself. More thought should have 
been given as to how Christians could be made more 
aware of their involvement in the secular political world, 
so as to enable them to approach international problems 
using Christian categories of thought.” The ecumenical 
movement would be more realistic in its approach to in- 
ternational affairs if “its leading theological exponents 
should spend some time in the lands of the younger 
churches. Such an experience would give them a more 
complete picture of the contemporary setting of the world 
church and new vistas of the task of ecumenical theology 
in the field of international affairs.” 

The question of “how the churches can act together as 
churches in the international sphere” is “of crucial im- 
portance” to the younger churches. “The approach of 
the churches to international affairs appears like a form 
of pious nihilism full of sentimental aspirations that are 
not taken seriously. For example, when the churches 
talk of liberty they are often thinking of a religious 
liberty unrelated to the poverty and exploitation which 
prevails in the lands of the younger churches. We want 
to know how the church can preach a gospel in inter- 
national affairs which is free of any social, economic, na- 
tional or racial bias.” 

The younger churches would like to see “the fullest 
possible discussion” of church union within the World 
Council of Churches, with the opportunity to describe 
their own experience. Professor Devanesen believes that 
“through the World Council of Churches .. . the mis- 
sionary movement can become the concern of the whole 
church, wiping out the distinction between sending and 
receiving churches.” 


Roman Catholics Look at Amsterdam 


Comments on the Amsterdam Conference from 17 Ro- 
man Catholic journals in eight countries are reprinted in 
the Winter issue of The Ecumenical Review. Several 
other articles are noted more briefly. Brief excerpts 
from some of these statements are presented here. 

The Courier de Geneve for August 21, 1948, in “a 
spirit of sincere brotherhood” asked God to “pour forth 
His mercy and His light on those who search for the 
ways of Christian unity.” La France Catholique for 
September 3, 1948, comments that “in a very large Catho- 
lic church in Paris a mass was said this very Sunday to 
pray for the grace and the illumination of the Holy Spirit 
upon the labors of Amsterdam ...” At the same time 
“in no way whatsoever” does Rome “recognize these 
labors.” Father Yves Congar of France says in an in- 
terview in Le Monde for September 7: “There is no ques- 
tion at all of the Catholic Church’s taking up a haughty, 
isolationist attitude. . . . Dogmatically speaking, the dis- 
sident must return to the Church. ... But I do not think 
that this aspect of ‘return,’ however essential and defini- 
tive it may be, exhausts all the possibilities which the 
Catholic position allows.” 

A very different attitude is found in El Alcazar of 
Madrid for September 2: “Let us leave them to wrangle 
and to hit upon ingenious solutions, forgetting that Jesus 
Christ instituted the instrument of interpretation, in con- 
fiding leadership to Peter and his successors.” Quotidiano 
of Rome writes in its September 12 issue that “the dissi- 
dent churches . . . bear within them the responsibility for 
a sin from which they have so far been unable to free 
themselves.” But the Italian Corriere della Sera for Oc- 
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tober 5 comments that “for the first time in history, a 
Protestant parliament has met not to fight against the 
Church of Rome, but to search for Christian unity.” How- 
ever, the Dutch newspaper De Tijd of September 8 is dis- 
trustful of “a certain tendency toward Pan-Protestant- 
ism.’ 

Osservatore Romano, official organ of the Vatican, re- 
ports on September 19 a statement by a Catholic layman 
that “Rome .. . is following with love and with great 
hope this important search; everything tending to par- 
tial unity is a step towards total unity.” 

Fr. Henry St. John, O. P., an English Roman Catholic 
priest, raises the question of the importance of the Protes- 
tant ecumenical movement to Catholics in the November 
issue of Blackfriars (reprinted in Commonweal for De- 
cember 10). “The majority of Catholics,” he comments, 
would probably say that “it matters not at all. By their 
separation from the divine authority of the Church these 
bodies have forfeited all claim to speak in the name of 
Christ; the inevitable result of their original schism is 
that they are becoming more and more subject to the 
corruption and diminution of such truth as they still 
possess. .. . In consequence what happens to the Church 
of England or any other non-Catholic religious body 
can be of no interest to the Catholic, who can do noth- 
ing but stand by and watch the breakup, with regret it is 
true, but with a regret not untinged with the satisfaction 
which comes from what one has always said proving 
true.” 

Fr. St. John, however, questions whether this point 
of view takes into account “God’s providential dealing 
with the affairs of men as they actually exist and not 
as they ought to be.” Although he says “divine au- 
thority” is to be found only in the Roman Catholic Church, 
“that is not to say that God in His ordinary providence 
does not use separated Christians through their organ- 
ized bodies as instruments for teaching His truth. . 

“One-sided emphasis is observable in our insistence 
upon the fact that schism has caused non-Catholic bodies 
to lose their share in the divine authority of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, and in our forgetfulness that, in some 
degree at least, they have retained their share in its super- 
natural life.” This is true for many through baptism and 
through “the Scriptures presented to them as God’s 
Word, which by its own inherent power and often by a 
corporate tradition of interpretation within their com- 
munities, gives them, imperfectly indeed, but still in its 
degree effectively, the gospel of salvation. In all this the 
religious body to which they belong, itself only acting by 
human authority, is an instrument under the guiding 
hand of God’s providence by which they are brought to 
some degree of membership in Christ’s Mystical Body 
which is the visible Church on earth, though still, owing 
to their separated allegiances, outside the scope of its 
authority and its full sacramental life.” 

Therefore, Fr. St. John concludes that “the growth of 
truth” within non-Catholic bodies is “of vital moment” 
to Roman Catholics. 


Catholic-Protestant Cooperation in Germany 


As a result of the influx of thousands of German refu- 
gees from the East into Thuringia in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany, there has been an “amazing change” in Catholic- 
Protestant relations, according to a report from CIP 
(Catholic Intercontinental Press), reprinted in Common- 
weal (New York) for February 4. 

“In Thuringia, where almost the entire population 
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used to be Protestant, the number of Catholics has t 
mendously increased as a result of the arrival of man 
Catholic refugees. The few Catholic churches are alwayg 
overcrowded. Where no church or emergency chapel } 
available, Protestant village churches are being used g 
that the Catholics are able to attend Mass almost every 
Sunday in the village where they live or in some neig 
boring village... . Even three years ago, in Thuringigl 
Saxony, Holstein and Mecklemburg, a Catholic woul 
have been regarded with suspicion and distrust. Now j 
has become a normal thing for Protestant clergymen ang 
church councils to offer their churches for Catholic sera 
vices. It has also become normal procedure for Catholigiii™ 
bishops, on their confirmation trips, to call on the digg 
nitaries of the Protestant Church, to thank them for thei 
help and kindness.’ 
“The Protestant Relief Organization and the Catholig 
‘Caritas’ cooperate closely. Refugees, returning prisonerg 
and old people are taken care of without any religioug 
discrimination.” This, the report concludes, has had th 
result that attitudes of Protestants “towards Catholieg 
have changed completely. Such formerly common ex¢ 
pressions as ‘Don’t take me for a Catholic,’ i. e., ‘a fool; 
are no longer heard. Attendance at Protestant religioug 
services is much better than before... . The people know 
that a great deal of suffering has been alleviated in red 
cent years through the cooperation of the churches.” 


Gambling as a Disease 


Gambling is now “big business,” according to a featur 
story in This Week, magazine section of the New York 
Herald Tribune for January 2; “15 billion American dol 
lars are poured every year into gambling.” Gambling ig 
like drunkenness in that both of them may become “uns 
healthy outlets for a neurosis. . . . Neurotic gambling i 
more insidious than alcoholism because its effect on itg 
victims is less noticeable physically.” A survey of 1,004 
cases of embezzlement made by a guaranty company foung 
that gambling was “by far the major cause of embezzles 
ment.” Many gamblers are neurotic, according to Dr 
Edmund Bergler, a psychiatrist who has “treated and 
cured neurotic gamblers.” They know the odds arg 
against them but they cannot stop. They are pathological 
optimists who never stop when they are winning. 

The Chicago Crime Commission asked district attorneys 
in 48 states whether they thought gambling should be 
legalized. Of the 48 only 2 approved. 


National Training Laboratory 


The National Training Laboratory in Group Develop 
ment will hold its third summer session at Gould Aca 
demy, Bethel, Maine, from June 19 to July 8. This “hu- 
man relations laboratory” seeks “small strategic teams 
coming from the same organization or geographical area.” 
The Laboratory provides opportunities for leaders, edu- 
cators, and social scientists to explore basic concepts and 
skills of group leadership. 

The Laboratory will again be sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Services of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Research Center for Groupa 
Dynamics of the University of Michigan, with the co-ji™ 
operation of other universities. For further information, 
write to Leland P. Bradford, director, Division of Adult 
Education Services, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W,, 
Washington 6, D.C. Applications for admission must 
be received by May 1. 


